134                  KING  CHARLES  I
the " Commons and good people of England " met together in Westminster Hall and, having answered the roll-call and heard Lady Fairfax call out that her husband " had too much wit to be there/5 the President, one Bradshaw, a lawyer, commanded the prisoner to be brought in. The. King thereupon entered, guarded by thirty soldiers, and was led to a chair facing his judges. After surveying them with a stern gaze, he sat down, still keeping his hat on and without showing them the slightest deference while he listened to the reading of the charge. Towards the end came his impeachment on behalf of the people of England as a " tyrant, traitor, and murderer," at which he laughed aloud.
When commanded to answer the accusations in the charge, he replied by challenging the authority of the court. " I am entrusted with the liberty of my people, I do stand more for the liberties of my people than anyone that is seated here as a judge. Therefore show me by what lawful authority I am seated here and I will answer it. ... Otherwise I betray my trust." Bradshaw, of course, had no lawful authority to show, but this he refused to admit and was forced to adjourn the court. Evidently he and his associates attached the greatest importance to gaining their victim's acknowledgment of their jurisdiction. Throughout his trial they endeavoured to induce him to plead, and thereby admit the legality of their proceedings.
The following day, a Sunday, Hugh Peters, the favourite Army chaplain, preached a rousing sermon on binding their kings in chains and their nobles in links of iron. On Monday, the 22nd,